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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist 


FOR GREATER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ODAY at 


The Fox Film Company will 
erect this beautiful theatre at a cost 
of $2,000,000 . . . accentuating 
their faith in the future progress of 
San Francisco... and the develop- 
ment of upper Market Street as the 
logical business center. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


—— 


Council Directory 
2 eets every Friday at 
Sixteenth and 

fice and head- 

Labor Temple. 

n Committee 

30 p.m. Label 

and third Wednes- 
Headquarters telephone 


during Febru- 
49 Clay. 


4th Mondays 


Fridays 


October. 


and 


8p. m., 
—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
56th St.. Oakland 


and 3rd Saturdays 


1 


Ist and 3rd Mondays 


ts—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 


jage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 


vers—Meet Ist and 3rd 


6—Meet 
abor Temple 


2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Office. 


room 804, 


Labor Temple. 


693 Mission Meet 


riday 


No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 


and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 


7T—Meet 3rd Thursday., 


itchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Butchers No. 598—Meet Ist 
Masonic Hall, Third an 


and 3rd Fridays. 
Neweomb Sts 


and 3rd Saturdays, 


Later Temple. 


Ninth and Market 


streets steam shovels are at work 
... Saws are buzzing... workmen 
are busy laying the foundation for 
San Francisco's largest theatre... 
to be the second largest motion pic- 
ture house in the country. 
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Designed by Hale’s for California 
Men and California Weather 


Hale’s 10 Point 
Union Suits 


"t 
6 for $5 


Discriminating men 
will appreciate the 
solid .comfort and 
long-wearing quali- 
ties of these new ath- 
letic suits for year 
‘round wear. Featur- 
ing ten points of su- 
periority. It'll pay to 
buy in quantities! 


Men's Shop, 
First Floor. 


BROS. INC. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
Cooks No. 44—Meet ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Rakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ 
Tuesdays, 1524 

Drafismen No 
Anza, Meet 

Dredgemen No. 
195 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No 
Gnerrero. 


Econ- 


Thursdays, 112 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Powell, 

11—Sec., Ivan 
Ist Wedneeday, 


898—Meet 


Flamm, 3406 


Labor Temple. 
lst and 3rd Sundays. 


151—Meet Thursdays, 112 


6--Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Fee Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple 


4th Wednesdays. 


Elevator 
and 3rd 


Constructors 
Fridays, 


and Operators—Meet Ist 

200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason 
Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day. Room 227, City Hall 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Emplorees—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 


Pacific 


ith Tuesdays, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday 


at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 


Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday. Labor Temple. 

Grocery ('erks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple 

Hatte:s No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 35—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council]—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and ¢th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Meet 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Thos. 
Meets Ist Saturday, 


letter Carriers—Sec., 635a 


Castro. 


P. Tierney, 
414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 
sion St. 


18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 

Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Mik Wagon 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, 


and 3rd Thursdays, 


Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 119—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thuradays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Patternmakers—Mee? 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


and 4th 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 


Labor Tem- 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


4th Thursday. Labor 


Post Office 
Steiner St 


Laborers--Sec., Wm. ’Donnel) 21 


Printing Pressmen—Offre, 
2nd Mondwy, 


431 Stevenson, 
Labor Temple. 


Meets 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


George Monahan. 


Tuesdays, 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays. 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No, 62-—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304. 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925, 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
T'vpographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Labor Tem 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


45—Meet 1st Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman. 


5536 


2nd and 4th 


Labor Temple. 


Upholsterers No. 
Labor Temple. 


28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 


15689—Sec.. E. 
Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Counihan, 106 
Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 1256 


Market. 


30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., 
Meet Ist Monday, 


Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 


Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday. Labor Temple 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist 
Thursdays at 7 P. M., 


and 
Labor Temple. 
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San Francisco is pledged to municipal owner- 
ship. There is now no question as to whether San 
Francisco intends to engage in the ownership of 
its public utilities. It is already building its own 
water system, and it is already operating its own 
street car system. The Municipal Railway system 
of San Francisco is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the finest examples 
ership. Its physical properties are 
type and kept in the most efficient 
management has given continuous 
the public. The employees are well paid, loyal and 
capable. The success of San Francisco in operat- 
ing its own street railway system should be a 
source of pride to every citizen of this community. 

Originally $5,500,000 was voted build the 
Municipal Railways. The venture was a success 
from the start. A number of extensions have been 
added to the original lines without costing the tax- 
payer a cent. These extensions have been paid 
for out of the profits of the road. Besides this 
$2,000,000 of the original bonds have been paid off 
and over $3,000,000 of road extensions out 
of profits of the road. At present time Railways 
represent a cost investment of $8,500,000, and the 
outstanding bonds are only $3,500,000. 


of public own- 
of the highest 
condition. The 
satisfaction to 


to 


also 


llere is a public utility of which any city might 
well be proud. The first street car was cperated 
on the Municipal Railway in 1913. Since that time 
the road has made a profit of $5,000,000, or, in 
other words, in the fourteen years since the rail- 
line constructed it has earned 
profits to pay back to the city practically the total 


way was sulficient 
amount expended for its construction. To give the 
facts in another way, the profits of the road have 
paid for $3,000,000 worth of new construction, and 
have besides paid off $2,000,000 of 
bonds, Without question the building of our Mu- 
nicipal Railway was the finest investment San 
Francisco has ever made. Not only has it been a 
highly profitable investment, but it has fixed a 
standard of service which other lines have had to 


the original 


meet, and it has been the means of making San 
Francisco one of the few cities in the country 
which has maintained a five-cent carfare. 

The original trackage of the Municipal Railway 
was Today it owns seventy-four 
miles of track and operates twenty-seven miles of 
bus lines. During the same period the Market 
Street Railway system has extended but three 
miles of new track. 


sixteen miles. 


he new bond issue is for $4,600,000. This 


money is to be expended as follows: 
1. Marina Line 
Street 


$ 143,000 
570,000 
411,000 
257,000 

65,000 
617,000 
1,085,000 
28,500 
400,000 
270,000 
80,000 
288,000 
66,500 


Balboa 
Turk 


‘araval Street Extension 
“xcelsior Line 

‘ureka Valley Line 
*otrero Hill 
Sunset Car 
. Car Shop 
sus Garage 
Additional Cars 
Automobile Buses 


Bus Line 


Barn 


$4,281,000 
319,000 


Engineering and Incidentals......... 


$4,600,000 
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This is a $4,600,000 bond issue to put Municipal 
Street Railway service into four new and growing 
home districts: southern half of Richmond, the 
Excelsior district beyond the Bernal Cut, Eureka 
Valley, at the base of Twin Peaks, and the area 
between Sunset and Parkside, by a cross-town line. 
Also, the present Marina line is to be extended 
down to the Palace of Fine Arts and the present 
Parkside line (Taraval street) extended to the 
Fleishhacker playfield and pool. 

New bus lines, including one serving the Potrero 
district, are also provided, also a new car barn, 
bus garage and repair shops for the entire Mu- 
nicipal Railway system. 

These bonds will not affect taxes, nor will they 
raise carfares. The new income in carfares will 
“carry” the bonds. All these districts are rapidly 
growing and will support the new carlines prac- 
tically from the start. This is the declaration of 
the City Engineer, after careful study. 

Not all the extensions will be built at once. For 
example, it has been agreed that the cross-town 
line linking Sunset and Parkside will not be con- 
structed until there is sufficient population along 
the route to warrant. New lines frequently or nor- 
mally “run behind” at first, as the “L” line did. 
But the growth due to transportation soon takes 
up the slack. 

The only issue in this campaign is the growth 
of San Francisco. We want new population, new 
homes, new taxable wealth. People will come and 
will build homes in unbuilt or partly built dis- 
tricts only if there is car transportation. 

Since 1913, when the Municipal Railways en- 
tered the field, the Market Street Railways have 
extended only three miles. 

There is a city-wide slogan, “A Million Popula- 
tion by 1930.” These extensions are going into 
the very districts where the “million population” 
must live. 
that “only certain 
What about the west of 
Twin Peaks district, which was created entirely 
by the Twin Peaks tunnel and the Municipal cars? 
The whole city benefits from that development. 
So will Sunset, Parkside, Marina, Excelsior and 
Eureka Valley. As neighborhoods grow, San 
Francisco grows. These districts are all part of 
our city. 

This city is in the street car business to stay. 
It is redeeming its bonds, increasing its reserve 
funds regularly and “breaking even.’’ What it 
needs is new business. The Sunset and Sunset- 
Taraval lines are absolutely essential to the city. 
The Excelsior line does not “parallel’’ Mission, 
except at one point, it is six blocks away in an 
unserved territory. The Richmond line is two very 
long blocks from any other. The Marina and 
Fleishhacker pool extensions are in unserved ter- 
ritory. Criticisms brought by people who were 
disappointed because the lines are not 
along their particular streets are selfish. 


It is short-sighted to say 
neighborhoods benefit.” 


routed 
All 
the present routings were studied with a view to 
consolidation with the present private system when 
its franchises expire, beginning in 1929. 


of 


If we want San Francisco to grow, the city must 
give this car service to the districts where such 
growth will occur. The Municipal Railway system 
itself will not lose and in time will gain finan- 
cially. The whole city gains from the start in new 
population, new homes, new wealth to swell the 
assessment roll and help us pay taxes. 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY BONDS 
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CONDITIONS DIFFER. 
Fraternal delegates 


Union 


Trades 
Federation of 
Labor convention declared there can be no com- 
parison between the two countries. 


from the British 


Congress to the American 


The visitors, Arthur Pugh and Will Sherwood, 
made this comment in discussing foreign commis- 
sions that have investigated industrial conditions 
in the United States. 

Mr. “No comparison can be made 
between the continent of America—with great fed- 
erated but largely autonomous states; its aggrega- 
tion of peoples of different race and languages— 
and a country The nature 


economic, industrial and 


Pugh said: 


Great Britain. of 
our respective problems 
political 

Mr. said 
school of economists,” who believe that low wages 
will conditions. “This,” he 
said, “is a reversal of the policy of the American 
Federation of labor and of those in authority in 
Washington.” 


like 


are hardly the same.” 
Sherwood England is “cursed by a 


improve industrial 


Mr. Pugh denied that the national strike in his 
country last year was an attack on government. 
“All that has been said on these lines in condem- 
nation of the British unions,” he said, “is part of 
the case which the government and the coal own- 
ers put forward to justify themselves at the bar 
of public opinion for the role they played in the 
mining dispute.” 

The anti-trade union bill, recently forced through 
Parliament by the Tory Government, was declared 
to be “the only example of repressive legislation 
which the trade union movement has known since 
the repeal of the combination laws in the first 
quarter of the last century.” 

Communists in union 
Mr. 


General 


the British trade 
have kicked out, 

His organization, 
Municipal Workers’ 


move- 
declared Sher- 
the and 
Union, had over 15,000 mem- 
bers in London branches who refused to sign a 


ment been 


wood. own 


declaration that they are not members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“We cleaned up what was a dirty mess by smash- 
“We re- 


formed branches of loyal trade unionists on the 


ing these branches,” the speaker said. 
theory that there is no room in our union for two 
authorities. We told them that if they cannot obey 
trade union rules, out you go. And out they went.” 


> 


Quiet minds can not be perplexed or frightened, 
but go on in fortune or misfortune at their own 
private pace, like a clock during a thunderstorm. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 
Overcoats 
at 
Popular 
Prices 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
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THE LION’S PAW AND TRADE ROUTES. 


(lari 
I propaganda proclaimed to the 
te war was being fought to pay 
ent Peace on Earth. 
conte savs 
this 
he world over 
-h a gathering could we 
v think that a q 
Nav rs and Admiralty 


10usly to commit protes- 


collection of 


league 


retained the 
Yankee 
must be 


by a 
*s paw is all 
cost, they 
Oceans swarmed 
on passing pas- 


for their pas- 


equally of 

or two, to keep open the 
the life blood alike 
Brazil, Bri- 


the alphabet— 


Belgium, 
in trans-oceanic 


he day for any one or two 
nselves the right to “rule 

1 that 
Admiral Sir 
Colonel Mitchell for the 
Moreover General Fries 
one ton of a peculiar poison 


discovered 


the reali ruler. 


applied, can wipe out 

> remembered 
tribu- 
13,000 


arists, May 


wood and 


yer General 
“nothing has 
Id not be 


vhy not 
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APPROVES LABOR AGREEMENT. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 
Mexican immigration came to the front as an 
issue in the American Labor con- 
he first division 


Federation of 


vention with option, by the 


of the house, 135 . of the executive council’s 
report on the agreement reached on that subject 
by commissions representing American and Mexi- 
can organized labor. 

The 


shall secure 


agreement stipulates that Mexican labor 


from the Mexican Government laws 


and regulations restricting Mexican immigration 
to the equivalent of what would be the Mexican 
return the 


American agreement was to maintain the past non- 


quota if the quota law applied. In 


quota policy. 
Calitornia, Arizona and other delegates declared 
> was no hope in this proceeding, holding that 
it was not a question of good faith, but of inabil- 
1 


ity DV Mexico to enforce such restrictions. They 


said that 60 per cent of the present Mexican immi- 
gration is illegal. 

Matthew 
defended the 


President Green, Treasurer 
Woll, Victor Olander and 
report of the committee, holding that the action 
Was taken pursuant to a resolution introduced last 


Tobin, 


others 


year and that American labor must keep its word, 
until it can be demonstrated that Mexico 


cannot or does not fulfill the terms of the agree- 


at least 


ment. 
The majority of the 
tial than the 


report was more substan- 


indicated and 
migration 
labor movements as a 
for national governmental policy. 


se 
VICTORY IN ILLINOIS. 


Good and bad are woven together in the news 


had 
first 
national 


debate assures a 


fair trial of the agreement ever 


reached by basis 


of the coal strike. The Illinois miners have gone 
back to work, wherever there is work, nominally 


on the Jacksonville agreement, with the under- 


standing that a joint committee of operators and 


miners is to study and report on the whole situa- 


tion. This is a genuine victory for the solidarity 


courage of the miners. In Western Pennsyl- 


+ 


the miners have just been made the victim 


what the newspapers describe as “one of the 


most sweeping Federal court injunctions in the 


history of labor.” You know what that means. 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION STF. NEAR 22ND 
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POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


' 
4 
' 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street } 

Phone Lakeside 1246 i 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


[COUNCIL 
sco 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


DEE 
UY ical Reasonable 


<=—— Eyes Tested 


‘———. Satisfaction 


Mig a ee 


2508 MISSION STREET.. 

181 Post Street.. ; SAN FRANCISCC 

1221 Broadway....... Ze ---Oakland 
...Berkeley 


Council on your 


Prices 


2106 Shattuck Avenue 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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BY THE WAY. 

lt is a strange proceeding for the United States 
Government to authorize the collection of infor- 
mation and then refuse to make that information 
public. Yet that is exactly what the government 
js doing in regard to information on the origin of 
the World War, gathered at the expense of the 
people. Two years ago the Senate adopted a reso- 
jution “to collate the evidence on the origin of 
the World War.” Charles C. Tansill, noted Ameri- 
can historian, was given the job. He made a thor- 
ough study of the evidence and embodied his re- 
port in a document covering more than 800 type- 
written pages. The document is now held under 
jock and key in the Library of Congress. Mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
are reported to fear that its publication might 
certain foreign nations. Senator Borah, 
however, believes it ought to be published and 
says that “it contains information which might 
be valuable for the public to have.” Public opin- 
ion will probably back Borah. The people paid for 
the cost of the investigation and they are entitled 
to know what it revealed. There is likely to be 
something said about the matter when Congress 
convenes and those who don’t want the report 
made public will have a hard time defending their 
position. 


offend 


Rich Eastern states that love to boast about 
their alleged progressiveness won’t find must to 
crow about in figures on the proportionate cost of 
operation and maintenance of schools just made 
public by the National Education Association. Ac- 
cording to the research department of the asso- 
ciation, North Dakota leads all other states in the 
amount spent on schools in proportion to the in- 
come of the state’s residents. All schools in North 
Dakota spend a sum equal to 6.66 per cent of the 
income of the residents. Minnesota stands second 
with 2a proportion of 5.49 per cent, while South 
Dakota is third with 5.37 per cent. Iowa and Cali- 
fornia rank equally as fourth with the same expen- 
diture, which is about 4.82 per cent. Schools cost 
annually 3.54 per cent of the income of the resi- 
dents of the country, the report says. 
mentary and 


Public ele- 
secondary schools cost about 2.76 
per cent of the nation’s income. The expenditure 
for private elementary and secondary schools is 
about 0.19 per cent. Institutions for higher educa- 
tion, including universites, colleges and teacher 
training schools, spend a sum equal to 0.59 per 
cent of all income. 


DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOR. 

A review of the decisions of the courts and of 
the legal opinions affecting labor during the year 
1926 is contained in Bulletin 444, just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Workmen’s compensation continues to afford 
the most fruitful source of material, the courts 
being still called upon in numerous instances to 
give construction to this recently adopted form of 
legislation. That employers’ liability is not entirely 
superseded thereby is evident from the consider- 
able number of cases that still arise under this 
system, though many of them relate to railroad 
employments to which the compensation laws do 
not, in the main, apply. 
in admiralty completely 


An outstanding decision 
reverses the previously 
accepted position as to the status of longshoremen 
under the seamen’s acts; however, the effect of 
this decision is greatly minified, if not destroyed 
entirely, by reason of the enactment of the Long- 
shoremen’s Compensation Act of March 4, 1927. 
The development of a harmonious and intelligible 
body of laws with regard to labor organizations 
continues, even though the line cannot be regarded 
as a straight one nor the progress steady. Never- 
theless, it is only from a study of such decisions 
as are presented in this bulletin and in preceding 
bulletins that the student of the legal aspects of 
the labor problem (in so far as judicial activities 
are concerned) can discover the trends of growth 
and the tendencies toward a recognition of legal 
personality that seems to be manifested. 
> 
WANT BAN ON TIPS. 

organizations of most affected 
begun determined campaigns. against the 
public custom of “tipping” individual workers for 
services rendered, the Labor Department will point 


Labor crafts 


have 


out in its forthcoming monthly review of labor 
conditions. The publication will comprise a series 
of reports as to the attitude of organized Pullman 
porters, teamsters and chauffeurs, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, and waiters and waitresses on 
the subject. 
report will say, “feel that tipping systems detract 
from the independence of labor by instilling a 
servile spirit” and declare that the custom pre- 
vents the establishment of a living wage. 
> 

Music may be divine, but its living is its dying. 

It gushes and is drunk up by the thirsty silences. 


—J. G. Holland. 
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A Bank that is different 
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VISIONLESS COMPANY UNIONS. 

(By International Labor News Service.) 
Labor’s vast appeal to the youth of 
brought to the the address 
Miller, Jr.. representing the Workers’ 
to the American Federation of Labor con- 
Mr. Miller 


velopment of America since 


America was 


front in of Spencer 
Education 
Bureau, 
vention. surveyed the economic de- 
the gold rush to this 
State in 1849 and pictured labor's part in the con- 
version of America to its present industrial aspect. 
He then discussed the company union as a hope- 
and as a los- 
employers’ battle 


with a weak substitute. 


for trade union honors 


in 


less aspirant 
to offset 


Of this 


opponent the 
trade unionism 
Mr. Miller 

“One 


tension 


said: 
the 

organization 
young workers. 


of most promising tields for the ex- 
among the 
The appeal to youth must be a dif- 
Youth 
It will respond not to the appeals 
comiort but to the 


ture and to idealism. 


ot of labor is 
ferent appeal than the appeal to middle age. 
is enthusiastic. 
of adven- 


ranks oi 


middle spirit of 


join the 


age 
They will 


labor as they see in it a 


effort 


great Cause, as a 


great 
That is 
why, Mr. President, we enroll in our workers’ edu- 


luManistic for unselfish service. 


cation movement so many young workers—be- 


cause it satisfies the two great yearnings of youth 


and the lure of adventure. 
Education 


—the 
The 

detinite 
of 


sense of curiosity 
Bureau can be of 


youth with the 


Workers’ very 


service in 
labor's 


reaching 
great 


mes- 
sage cause. 

“If you would appeal to youth to join a trade 
union in preference to a company 


got 


union, you have 
to present to him something more than the 
privileges of his membership. He will not be un- 
attected by the will derive 
association, but if it is no more than that you may 
leave him cold. 


benetits that he from 


But there is one point upon which 
the challenge of trade unionism to company union- 
ism is unanswerable. It is not its economic sig- 
but its great human and spiritual appeal. 


“Youth is instinctively 


nificance 
a great democrat; it prac- 
tices brotherhood long 
istence. It 


it can prove its ex- 
self-sacrifice, in service, 
the proxection of the weak by the strong. 

“To youth the 


parochial,  seltish 


before 
believes in in 
union is a 
without 


company narrow, 


institution tradition, 
Vision or social outlook. It asks these questions: 
“What great human cause have company unions 
ever championed? Who ever heard of a company 
union spending its funds and its efforts in behalf 
f the great cause of child labor? What company 
its economic strength 


in behalf of such humanitarian legislation as pro- 


union ever would mobilize 


tective measures as workmen’s com- 


pensation, or old age pensions for all of the work- 
ers” 

“When the company unions 
risked even imprisonment in behalf of free speech, 


for women, 


have members of 
a free press or any of the great constructive liber- 
ties contained in the Bill of Rights? 

“Have you ever heard of a company union assess- 
ing itself to relieve the distress of workers in an- 
other city, much less another country? 

“No. The company union can never appeal to 
young workers if the idealism of labor is presented 
to thein—if it is set forth as the self-conscious ex- 
pression the part of the workers 
and a more abundant life. 


on for a fuller 

“The trade union will live because of its essen- 
tial unselfishness. The company union 
away because of its essential selfishness. 
pany 


will pass 
The com- 
inappropriate 
to a world of growing international relationship as 
the satge coach and the covered wagon for trans- 
continental travel. 

“No, Present the appeal of labor 
to young workers as a great human cause and they 
will join the ranks of organized labor with all the 
enthusiasm of their dynamic youth. 


Wilson, President of 


union is as old-fashioned, as 


men of labor. 


“When the late Woodrow 
the United States, came to your annual convention 
1917 he held up a final test of an 
American to which we all can aspire. I know 


in Buffalo in 


of 


October 21, 192” 


Friday, 


no words which better express the fundamental] 
aim of our movement than these words of Mr. 
Wilson when he said: 


Let us show ourselves Americans by showing 


that we do not want to go off 
by 


separate Camps 


or groups ourselves, but that we want to co- 


operate with all other classes and all other groujs 
in the common enterprise which is to release the 
spirits of the world from bondage. I would be will- 
ing to set that as a final test of an American. That 
is the meaning of democracy.’ ” 
. oe 
You can’t get experience in this world on the 


easy payment plan.—Des Moines Capital. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
By H. Atkinson. 

The Distribution of Wealth. What part in it is 
taken by the owner of land? This part is termed 
fconomic Rent. This article deals with it. 
start from first principles. 


Let us 
Labor applied to land 
There is no other mode of 
land?! 


yatural opportunities and forces, and 


produces all wealth. 
includes all 
“labor” in- 


producing wealth. The term 


Capital is 
that part of wealth used to assist labor to produce 


cludes all productive human exertion. 


more wealth, and is itself a product of labor. Three 
things unite in production—land, labor and capital. 
Three parties divide the produce—the landowner, 
The returns to 
these parties, in the same order, are called rent, 


the laborer, and the capitalist. 


wages, and interest. A man may be, at the same 


time, a laborer, and a _ capitalist, 
working on his own land and using his own cap- 
ital, but to make clear the law of distribution we 
must keep these items separate. Such a person’s 


rent, interest, and 


landowner, a 


income will be made up of 
wages. 

Look on the whole produce of labor as being 
made up into a great cake, divided into three pieces 
—rent, wages, and interest. Now, if we can define 
the share of rent, then the remainder will have to 
be divided between wages and interest. Let us see 
what portion of the cake the landowner receives 
as rent. Rent, in economics is the term used to 
denote the value of land without the improvements 
on it. In common speech, we apply the word 
“rent” to payments for the use of buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc., as well as payments for the use of 
In speaking of the rent of a house or farm, 
we do not separate the price for the use of im- 


land. 


provements from the price for the use of the land. 
But, in economics, that part only is “rent” which 
is paid for the use of the bare land, that part paid 
ior the use of buildings and improvements being 
properly interest, a payment for the use of capital. 
Again, in common speech, we only speak of rent 
when the owner and the user are different per- 
sons; but in economics there is rent when the 
When the owner and the 
user are the same person, whatever part of his in- 
come he might obtain if he let the land to another 
is rent. Rent is also expressed in the selling price 
of land, a piece of land having a rental value of $5 
a year will sell for $100, as it will return five per 
cent interest on that amount of money; this is 


owner is also the user. 


termed rent capitalized, but it is rent, neverthe- 
It is this capacity of yielding rent which 
gives value to land. Until its ownership will con- 
fer some advantage, land has no value. No matter 
what the capability of land may be, it will yield no 
rent and have no value till some one is willing to 
give labor, or the results of labor, for the privi- 
lege of using it, and the rental value will depend 
upon its capacity compared with that of land that 
can be had for nothing, the value of land simply 
showing its superiority in fertility, or advantage in 
situation over the poorest land in use, for which 
no rent is paid. It will be readily seen, then, that 
when we say that a certain area of land is worth 
$1000 an acre, and another is worth $500, and yet 
another $200 an acre, that we are comparing them 
with land that is worth nothing an acre, the poor- 
est land in use, for which no rent is paid. This is 
termed land at “the margin of production.” It may 
be excellent land in itself, but badly placed in rela- 
tion to markets, roads, and railroads. A man may 
take a living on it, though, and if a highway is 
put through to it, a value will be given to it, and 

e “margin of production” will be pressed further 
afield until eventually all the land is taken up; 
great areas of land being held out of use by spec- 
ators, who wait to sell till public improvements, 
toads, bridges, and increase of population, etc., 
ive their land a value. 

Land in a great city becomes of enormous value, 


less. 


millions of dollars per acre, and, in the country, in 
rying values coming down the scale, to land that 
Can be had for nothing, at the margin of produc- 
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tion. These considerations give us what is called 
the “law of rent,” that the rental value of land is 
determined by the excess of its productivity over 
that of the poorest land in use, for which no rent 
is paid. This law of rent also gives us the law of 
As the landlord takes, as “rent,” all the 
produce of capital above that 
they produce on the poorest land in use, evidently 
the laborer’s share will be what there is left, and 


wages. 


labor and which 


that is just what such a man can produce on the 
margin of production, the poorest land in use. All 
above that being taken by the owner of the land. 

Say that the return to labor, expressed in terms 
of money, is three dollars a day at the margin of 
production; and that the owner of valuable land 
desires to employ a laborer. What will determine 
how much he must pay such a man. Evidently it 
will be what the man can make working for him- 
self. Such a man, if offered less than three dollars 
will not take on the proffered job. If he be offered 
more he will take it on, as in that case he will 
make more than if he worked for himself. But the 
same amount of labor expended on the valuable 
land will bring in much more wealth than it would 
on the margin of cultivation, the poorest land in 
use, but the laborer will not get it. He may get $4 
a day, a dollar more than he could earn working 
for himself, but the surplus produce of his labor, 
increased and assisted by the help of capital, goes 
to the owner of the land, and is expressed as rent. 

The rank and file of labor is squeezed between 
rent and interest, the landlord and the capitalist. 
It might be a good thing for labor if it turned its 
enfranchised gaze on the landlord. If labor does 
not do it, no one else will or can, and no one can 
drive labor; it must work out its own salvation, 
with its own forces, and its own leaders. It has 
the vote, and it has the power to shape its own 
future. 

—@— 

The open shop movement in the building trades 
is showing signs of complete collapse. This is 
proved by just issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, published in the 
Wall Street Journal of August 8, 1927. 

The following statistics showing the percentage 
of all building erected open shop tell the story: 


figures 


last year the percentage of open shop building 
was actually 5 per cent less than 1922, when the 
great open shop drive was started. The fact is that 
during the 1923-24-25, 


when investors were anxious to get office build- 


great building boom of 
ings, apartments and homes rushed up under any 


conditions, they patronized the non-union con- 
tractors. Now that building has slackened up some- 
what and what they want, 


they are demanding union construction and the 


investors can choose 
open shoppers are going out of business. 
= > 
“Light is the task when many share the toil.”— 
Bryant. 


to 


TWO PRAYERS. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 


EE PARIS IEE. 


“God, I thank Thee I am a pharisee, 
I am not like other men; 

Jew, Mohammedan, Hindu or Parsee— 
I am a Christian! Amen.” 

Thus the bold pharisee prayed to himself, 
Reviling poor sinners as lost; 

He was untouched by desire or by pelf, 
He was redeemed at great cost. 

THE PUBLICAN. 

“© God, have mercy on me, a sinner, 
I am like all other men; 

I have been to myself a prisoner— 
I am unworthy. Amen.” 


Thus the poor publican prayed to his God, 
Despising himself for his sin; 

He knew he was dust, a poor earthly clod, 
Unfit a pure heaven to win. 


THE ANSWER. 
The publican went to Heav’n justified, 
For he dared the truth to tell: 
The pharisee bold, because he had lied, 
Went down on his way to hell. 
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Shoes | 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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There are three bond issues pending before the voters for adoption or rejection at 
the coming city election Tuesday November 8th. One bond issue of $9,380,000 for high- 
ways and boulevards, one bond issue for $4,600,000 for extensions to the Municipal Rail- 
way, and one bond issue for $2,000,000 for extending the Moccasin Creek power line 
trom Newark to San Francisco, and the construction of a stepdown station in the city. 
} It appears that there is no organized opposition whatever to the first of these bond 
issues, that there is some opposition against the second above-mentioned bond issue, 
and real organized opposition against the power line bond issue. 

Supervisor Marks has organized a campaign committee to promote the first bond 
issue. The Citizens’ Campaign Committee.organized by the Municipal Railway employees 
since the defeat of a similar bond issue last June, has been in active operation for sev- 
eral months, and is already able to meet the opponents to those bonds in the public press. 

As for the power bond issue, the friends of that issue are barely commencing to 
show an intention of doing something to meet the heavy opposition that has already 
shown itself intending to wage a fierce campaign for the defeat of that bond issue. 

Through the press we are already informed that Supervisor William H. Harrelson 
has launched an active campaign against the Moccasin Creek transmission line, and that 
he last Saturday filed with Registrar Zemansky 250,000 copies of a four-page pamphlet 
urging voters to defeat the measure. 

Harrelson’s pamphlet, which will be included with the sample ballots and election 
literature mailed to voters prior to election, opposes construction of the transmission line 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER: 21, 1927 prior to the acquiring by the city of a distribution system. It urges continuance of the 

ee city’s day-by-day contract through which its Hetch Hetchy power now is wholesaled to 
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the Pacific Gas and Electric Company “until presentation of a carefully worked out, } 
complete and scientific plan for municipal power distribution.” “We must sanction no ' 
bond issue.’ says Harrelson, “unless the necessity is plain and the benefit certain.” | 
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It was too bad that no ‘carefully worked out, complete and scientific plan for munici- 
pal power distribution” was at least mapped out by our City Engineer when he designed 
and contracted for the Moccasin Creek power house and transmission line, and made it 
is in the job! end at the Pacific Gas & Electric receiving station at Newark, constructed as if a part 
of the plan of the city engineer and in anticipation of the subsequent wholesaling of 
: : electric juice to the said company. < 

organized labor We have only to consult the city’s own publication, the now defunct “Municipal 
aking agencies. The Record,” to be able to realize how persistently that transmission line was prepared to 

of the end at Newark. 

Since then the Board of Supervisors were led to go into the valuation proceedings 
under the pretense that they would last only five or six months at most, and they have 
now been in full swing for about three years and at a cost of a quarter of a million dol- 
developed to its lars or more, as against the first estimate of not more than from fifty to sixty thousand 
int by the Ward dollars, or at most one hundred thousand. 

; And now that the valuation proceedings are about to be concluded, we receive most 
emphatic intimations that both the Pacitic Gas & Flectric and the Great Western are 
so dissatisfied with the effort to purchase their distributing systems that they are deter- 
mined to prolong the controversy in the courts beyond all public endurance, to the very 
limit, which means finally up to the Federal Supreme Court after a ten-year or longer 
struggle in the local courts. 

In the meantime, it is the fond hope of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, and the 
City Engineer, the administration advisor, that the “day-by-day” contract for whole- 
saling the juice from Hetch Hetchy will continue in force and effect. 

And so it will—unless the city and county reverses its policy and constructs its own 
transmission line and stepdown station, and determines to distribute some or all of its 
electric energy from Hetch Hetchy. 

Not so jong ago the Board of Supervisors sought to provide the money required 
for constructing such a transmission line. The Board solicited “a scientific opinion” 
Aa irom the City Engineer and others, and got it. It was to the effect that such line would 

two-billion not be a duplication in case the city should acquire the Pacific Gas & Electric distributing 
i industry system, and that a separate transmission line would go some way in reducing the 
yiggest indus- “severance damages” the city will occasion to the company by reason of buying only a 
as big part and not all its properties in California. 
aSthesbect But the private monopoly did not want such a thing to happen, and its fine Italian 
hand put a crusher on that quite sensible and practical plan of “mere politicians.” It 
used a “business man” running for political office, but not on that account to be classed 
as a “mere politician,” who went to court to save the city and secured an injunction for- 
x Sat bidding the Supervisors using any of the earnings from generation of electricity at 
gue Service, it | Moccasin Creek for any other purpose than the payment of interest on the Hetch 
this monster con- Hetchy bonds. 
ican people. Congress For the sake of saving the taxpayers a few cents in the tax rate, they are by that 
Justice was transaction compelled as consumers of electricity to pay into the coffers of the private 
gh the courts this monopoly many times the sum of money thus saved in taxes—the usual treatment given 
the public by corporate interests when successful in pulling the wool over their eyes, 
to use a vulgar but. scientifically correct explanation of such a transaction. 
f If the people will vote for the pending bond issue, it will enable the Board of Super- 
his ' } t 1 asst é ice an independent attitude in dealing with the companies 
—although the Tr for the acquisition of their distributing systems. The transmission line and the step- 
Dartseieachinos ee aes down station would enable the city at once to connect up with the establishments of 
larger consumers of electricity, and to use the surplus for the street lighting and the 
id etal Recent pe aes: Ene city aus gain a bargaining point, and the inevitable would 
ey aC mpany much faster than under condemnation proceedings pure and simple. 
go on until it is settled We would force competition in the retailing of power, just as we have forced competi- 
an and woman can help in tion in local transportation by the construction and operation of the Municipal Railway. 
Cheaper power would attract industries and population, it would enable San Fran- 
<isco to grow quickly, and sooner fulfill its manifest destiny. 
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fhe standard bearer of organized labor in the 
paign to bring the Hetch Hetchy transmission 
from Newark to San Francisco is Electrical 
rkers’ Union No. 151. “In 1923,” Secretary 
D. Mull says, “Local No. 151 entered the fight 
the municipal distribution of the electric energy 
vloped at Hetch Hetchy, and has always been 
the fighting line in its behalf. Public owner- 
» is one of the fundamental principles for which 
wized labor has continually striven, and if the 
500,000 bond issue to continue the project is to 
eed labor must remain loyal to its cause.” The 
cemen plan to personally reach every union card 
holder in San Francisco with their message in be- 
half of the Hetch Hetchy bonds. 
= > = 
san Francisco barbers are to be penalized if they 
do not send in applications for certificates under 
the Barbers’ Sanitation 


Law more 
rapidly. This warning was contained in an appeal 
by C. E. Rynearson, secretary of the Barbers’ Ex- 
umining Board, for more action here to Secretary 
Dan Tattenham of the State Federation of Bar- 
bers. Los Angeles barbers are responding much 
earlier, Rynearson says. Of the 3500 barbers in 
San Francisco, only 800 have forwarded applica- 
lions to Sacramento up to the present time. Un- 
less the applications are in before October 28, an 
idditional fee of $10 will be imposed and the ap- 
plicant will be required to take a strict examina- 
tion before he is entitled to practice at the trade. 
2 SS 

On October 17th, we read an Associated Press 
dispatch in a San Francisco daily reading as fol- 
HOW Sina Ui es ay 10 Times That of 
Paris earn the equivalent of an 
ounce of gold, the Paris bricklayer works ten times 
as long as the bricklayer in Philadelphia, a Berlin 
artisan five times as long and a London laborer 

‘and a half times as long, statisticians of the 

itional Industrial Conference Board announced. 
These comparisons, based on the 1926 scale of 
Wages in the three cities are, however, more strik- 

when measured in the gold value of the cur- 
neies of the different countries when arrived at 
by relative purchasing power, the report said. The 
berlin bricklayer may purchase from his wages 
40 per cent as much of the comforts of life as 

Philadelphian, although he earns only one- 
th of the money the American does. The London 
Workman gets 60 per cent as much for his wage 
is does the American, although the ratio is three 
and one-half to one in favor of the Philadelphia 
laborer.” We defy any mathematician, logician, 
srammarian, or other expert combining the knowl- 
edge of the three professions, to correctly answer 


rom the data given in the dispatch what are the 
Tea 


and License 


3ricklayers’ 
Workers. To 


wages or purchasing power of the pay of a 
bricklayer in Philadelphia for one hour’s work as 
Compared with the real wages of a bricklayer in 
‘ny one of the cities named also working one 


hour, If that could be answered the dispatch 
would give some real information on the subject, 
but evidently the dispatch is a piece of the usual 
Mopaganda for home consumption in the United 
‘ttles, as may be gathered from the title given the 
dispatch in the San Francisco press, intimating, 
though not proving, that the pay of bricklayers 
\merica is 10 times the pay of bricklayers in 

which is an misstatement that 
»e proven from the dispatch itself. Education 


(“red mainly through the public press is of 


absolute 
May 


ac 


thou: one-tenth the value, if as much of the value 


ACK] 


‘ed from teachers, schools and books, which 


‘ures of information at least have the merit of 


only 


tell 


what they know, instead of what 


ody would like to have one believe because 


Att on 
told that it is so. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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Wife—Every time you see a pretty girl, you for- 
get you’re married. 

Hubby—You're wrong, m’ dear. Nothing brings 
home the fact more forcibly—Air Station News. 


Tom—Why are your socks on wrong side out, 
Sob? 

30b—My feet were hot and I turned the hose 
on them.”—Epworth Herald. 


Sweety—What is the cure for seasickness? 
Salty—Give it up—Our Navy. 


“How do you play hookey from the correspon- 
dence school? 

“T send them an empty envelop.”—Boston Trans- 
script. 

Found: Ladies’ handbag; left in my car while 
parked. Owner can have same by identifying prop- 
erty and paying for this ad, or if she will make 
satisfactory explanation to my wife I will pay for 
ad.—Ad in a Conroe (Texas) paper. 


Shem—We have a pair of everything on board, 
haven't we? 

Noah—Yes, we have. 

Shem—Well, I hope you're right. I can’t find 
my swimming pants anywhere.—John Bull’s Sum- 
mer Annual. 


Golf is what letter-carrying, 


ditch-digging and 
carpet-beating would be if those three tasks had 
to be performed on the same hot afternoon in 
short pants and colored socks by gouty-looking 
gentlemen who required a different implement for 
every mood.—New York Sun. 


Sam sat on the sunny side of the tree, the per- 
spiration running down his face. “Boy, why don't 
you-all seat yo’self on the shady side?” his friend 
asked him. 

“Dhat’s all 
Sam. 


knows ‘bout nature,” replied 
“By and by sun’s goin’ to be on that side, 
then Ah won't hab to 


Register, 


you 


and move.”’—Christian 


“It is said that paper can be 
keeping a person warm.” 

“Yes, I remember a thirty-day note once kept 
me in a sweat for a month.”—Christian Evangelist. 


used effectively in 


“When I started in life,” said the successful man 
pompously, “I resolved that my motto should be 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ ” 

“Excellent,” murmured a 
nothing like starting with a 
Montreal Daily Star. 


listener. ‘There’s 


sees 
good backing.’’— 


A small boy had slapped a little girl. The teacher 
was quick to rebuke the youngster. 

“Jackson,” she said, “no gentleman would strike 
a lady.” 

The boy was all ready with his reply. 
“Well, no lady would tickle a 
Christian Advocate. 


It was: 
gentleman.” — 


Wife (who has caught her husband squandering 
a penny on a fortune-telling machine)—H’m! So 
you're to have a beautiful and charming wife, are 
you? Not while I’m alive, Horace—not while I’m 
alive!”—London Humorist. 


Mrs. Shimmerpate, just back from Europe, said 
to Mrs. Beanbrough: 

“T just couldn’t bear looking at the ruins in 
Italy. They made me homesick for my husband.” 

“Homesick for your husband?” 

“Uh huh. You know, Henry has fallen arches.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


b——-- _ 
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Some folks say this is a nation of law. That is a 
bit of popular superstition. At the root of things 
there is law, back of which there is the Consti- 
tution, revered document in which nestles the 
principle of freedom and the principle of democ- 
racy. It will be news to a great many people that 
something besides law plays a greater part in 
many lives than the law itself. Department regu- 
lations, having the force of law, yet never author- 
ized by Congress, become more and more numer- 
ous. If you break a department regulation, you 
can go to jail, yet you have broken no law. This 
is a thing that many persons know nothing about, 
yet it grows more important day by day. Some 
day the business of making regulations in depart- 


ments and bureaus will have to stop. 
* * x 


Police regulations, too, have the force of law, 
yet are never formulated in any law-making body. 
You can get in jail for breaking a regulation just 
as fast as for breaking a law. More and more the 
American people, foolishly thinking have 
liberty, are becoming enmeshed in regulations and 
rules not made by elected public representatives. 


they 


Laws made by boobish, ignorant and bigoted legis- 
lators are bad enough and multitudinous enough, 
without adding to that fearsome fabric a mass of 
regulations which, like the writ of injunction, are 
as potent as law, but are not law. 


pete she a 


No one knows how many such regulations there 
are. No one knows how many injunctions are in 
force over the country. Violations are as numer- 
obedience, because in the 
conduct 


ous as normal course 


of human men and women innocently 
and honestly do things that are forbidden in some 
rule or other or in some injunction or other. Con- 
sider the permanent injunction. It goes on and 
on, outliving the men aimed at, binding those not 
present when it was issued. How many violations 
or injunctions are there in America every day? No 
one knows and not even the judges care very 
much. It all how foolish and idiotic is 
much of our system of regulating human conduct. 


The mania for running other people’s lives is re- 


shows 


sponsible for much of this tom-foolery of govern- 
ment. 
Se 


Personal freedom is, to many powerful persons, 
something which must be destroyed. 
Less and less privacy of life and freedom of action 
remains to the individual American. Some thief, 
in the form of legislator, judge, or bureau chief, 
sneaks up to grab away a shred today and a shred 
tomorrow. The Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act are the classic examples of what 


poisonous 


legislators can do. There is no such outstanding 
example of what judges and bureau or department 
chiefs can do, but the examples are far more 
numerous and far less known to the possible vic- 
tims. If the Lady who stands in New York har- 
bor should ever go on a rampage through the 
country to make good her boast, she'd 
swell job. 


have a 
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LABOR GOVERNMENT LOSES. 


The defeat of the present Labor Government of 
New South Wales in the parliamentary elections 
there is reported in an official message from Syd- 
ney received in New York by the Commissioner 
for Australia, Sir Hugh Denison. The combined 
Nationalist and Country Parties had won in re- 
sults to date 48, and possibly 50, out of 90 seats, 
the dispatch said. 


POTENTIAL FUTURE Sethe 
the 


xf the foremost scholars of the 


opinion of one of eading statesmen 


are potentially great na- 


expressed here yesterday by 


ington Behrens, doctor of eco- 


and tor 
staff of 


and London University 


‘r of the 


permanent 
Nations in Geneva. 
the 


League 


. who yesterday at 

ride: Coy, Inc 
lhamentary 
1 1922, 


Was Visiting 

represented the 
conterence 
in 1925 and 


also a 


commercial 
Paris in 1923, Rome 
1926. He 
official mission of the League to the 
1922. Recently he 


rpar 


nons in was 


and Canada in 


banking business in London and 


ctured at London University and 


stated 
basis of 


with the writer, he 


permanent 


ype 
1ent Was on a 
expressed his be- 


recovery, and 


good 7 per cent foreign bonds would 
t within two years. 
He was particularly partial to Poland and Ital) 
that they 
for great centers. Italy, 
hydro-electric power 
a small portion de- 
available for 
Italy, 


f the future, believing 
equirements 
out. has immense 
available, with 
This makes power 
at low Added to this, 


lendid sea coast facilities and cheap 


only 
electric 


cost. 


Poland has all of these fac- 
the raw materials, 
necessary in 


e other hand, 


: le 
in additi also 


which are 


ion, has 
agricultural developments 

SEE 

he made known the 

agricul- 


ilture, 
second greatest 

being outranked alone by 
duction of modern machinery, 
Poland 


intr 


introc 
will disappear and 
from this industry. 
loan to Poland 
es was d by 
design and recalled that n 


prosperity 
70,000,000 for 
commende Behrens 


loan floated since the war is now 
p 
: 
i 


rice. Furthermore, the 

the first one that Wall 
sinated without the assistance of the 
igland and to have the Federal Reserve 
a return to low interest rates on 
even to the extent of the past 
itself on a 4 


present Polish loan will 


nancing, 
able to finance 


The 


ria was 
per cent basis. 
per cent. 
that 
would be to 


the next large stabiliza- 
years’ 


Berhens predicted 
Russia within five 
would follow 
raw materials 


Russia badly 


loan 
because of 
which 


needs 


he predicted, 


Russia’s great reservoir of 


needs and because 
help. 
with Pol 
two years behind Europe in 
return to because of its 
ibsequent conflict with Russia in attempting to 
tain its independence. It has a per capita debt 
but $16 against $900 for England. 


o> 


NO EXCUSE GOES. 
list of things 


present trouble and, the visitor 


revealed, is that it is 


attempting to 


normalcy 


is a 
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POWER VALUATION NEARS END. 
The end of three years of proceedings before the 
the 
properties within San Francisco owned by the Pa- 
Gas & Electric and the Great West- 
ern Power Company appeared in sight this week. 
Che proceedings were instituted by the city, which 
desires to purchase the properties that they may 
part of the power system developed from 
the Hetch Hetchy project. 

John J. Daley, 
for the city, 


State Railroad Commission to fix valuation of 


cific Copany 


become 
who is conducting the proceed- 
the final 
Attorneys on all 


mgs introduced yesterday 


testimony on his side of the case. 


sides indicated that only a few more sessions for 


cross-exXamination, rebuttal and 


commission 


testimony 
the 
of placing a fair price on the 


argu- 
ments would be necessary before 


can begin its duty 
property. 
Concerns Triple Price. 

Final figures produced by Daley indicate that the 
two almost three 
for their property as the city be- 
worth. The combined for the 
two companies is $92,000,000, while 
placed by the city is $33,000,000. 

The chief 


power companies are asking 
times as much 
lieves it is figure 
the figure as 
difference of opinion lies in the finan- 
cial damage the power concerns will suffer if their 
San Francisco property is severed from the rest of 
the system. Engineers for the P. G. & E. have 
testified that this loss to their company will total 
$34,000,000, while experts for the city believe 
2,000,000 will cover this item. 
Experts Set Loss. 

He Gs consulting engineer employed by 
the city, testified that this loss to the Great West- 
ern would be $3,300,000. Additional testimony to 
this effect was given by Paul Ost of the City En- 
gineer’s office. 

Almost forty 
time 
the procedure began. 
taken totals 12,000 pages. 
L. S. Wing, attorney 
introduce testimony 


Butler, 


weeks Commis- 


hearings 


of the 
occupied 


Railway 


sion’s has been by the 


since Testimony already 
At the next session, 
the Farm Bureau, 
in behalf of the farmers, 
believe they will be affected by the purchase. 
> 
An official of the anti-union 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation says this 
cern will show 


for will 


who 


unnamed Pitts- 

con- 
a deficit this year, but if a “satis- 
wage scale can be established, the loss 
will be considered as capital investment. 

Tricky bookkeeping to conceal strike losses is 
also used by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, an- 
other concern that repudiated its agreement with 
the United Mine Workers. 

The latter concern lost more than $3,000,000 the 
last two years and is issuing additional common 
stock for “plant improvements.” 


factory” 


The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


COURTS MAKE TWO SLAVE DECISIONS. 

Federal Judge Grubb’s decision that organized 
stone cutters in New York City must handle nop- 
union stone is a slave edict. 

This estimate harmonizes with what Associate 
Justice Brandeis said of a similar ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Bedford ([p- 
diana) case, on which Judge Grubb based his de. 
cision. The associate justice said: 

“Tf, on the undisputed facts of this case, refusal] 
to work can be enjoined, Congress created by the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Law an instrunient 
for imposing restraints upon labor which reminds 
one of involuntary servitude.” 

It may be said that workers cannot be forced 
That’s what the stone 
cutters believed, but they have been enjoined from 
refusing to handle non-union stone. 
also are individually liable for 
and they face criminal prosecution. 


to labor against their will. 


They damages 
In fact, several 
of them have been indicted and now await trial, 

The Grub more sinister than the 
Supreme Court decision. In the latter case private 
corporations asked for an injunction in the lower 
courts and finally won in the tribunal of last resort, 

In the case before Judge Grubb the Federal 
Department of Justice was plaintiff—the govern- 
ment fought for anti-union employers. 


decision is 


A precedent is thus created that will not be over- 
looked by these employers. Hereafter, when they 
wage war on organized labor, and these workers 
refuse to handle their products, the Department 
of Justice may take up the employers’ cause and 
ask for an injunction against the workers on the 
ground that interstate commerce is interfered with. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
tioned such relief in the Bedford case, on request 
of private 


Sanc- 


employers. 

of these 
of the government’s 
Justice Brandeis’ 


In view two epoch-making decisions, 
new position and of Associate 
stinging comment, citizens 


well ask if serfdom has passed. 


may 


re 


Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


Union House 


suey 
\ 

: 

\ 
We have every item of Men’s Apparel | 
from Sox to Suits with the United \ 
Garment Workers’ Label | 
S 

od 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RES UL T — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Mission Branch 


to wear that every real 
bears the union label: 
garters, su hat, shirt, collar, 
You can obtain each and every 
and there is no valid excuse 
e “other kind.” 


unionist should see 


SOX, spenders, 
suit. 


articles, 


5 Member Federal Reserve System 
union If you expect to 


1g OU f it, you must put something THE MISSION BRANCH Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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THIS WEEK’S TIDBITS 
By Betty Barclay 


CHOCOLATE JUNKET WITH CREAM 
CHERRIES. 
1 pkg. chocolate junket. 
White 1 egg. 

| teaspoonful powdered sugar. 

i pint milk 
1, cupful cream. 

Maraschino cherries. 

Dissolve the junket powder in the slightly 
warmed milk, pour at once into dessert glasses. 
Let set until firm, then chill. Just before serving, 
whip the cream with 2 teamspoonfuls of the cherry 
Beat the white of egg until dry, adding 
Fold this into the cream 
with the cherries cut in small pieces. 


juice. 
gradually the sugar. 


HOT LEMONADE FOR COLDS. 
2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

34 cup boiling water. 

| tablespoon sugar. 

Add the sugar to the boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Add lemon juice and serve. 

Another method for making hot lemonade is to 
slice a lemon (including skin) and pour boiling 
water over it. Let stand 10 minutes, add sugar 
and serve. 


COMBINATION FRUIT SALAD. 

Cover a salad plate with leaf lettuce. Make a 
square of banana slices, cutting bananas in halves 
lengthwise and then in quarters. Fill with grape- 
orange and cubes of fresh or 
pineapple. Garnish with walnuts and 
grapes. Serve with French fruit dressing or cream 
mayonnaise. 


fruit. and slices 


canned 


SCALLOPED RICE WITH CODFISH. 

2 c. uncooked rice. 

, c. shredded codfish (which has been cooked 

until nearly done). 

1 c. white sauce. 

14 c. grated cheese. 

Buttered crumbs. 

Boil the rice and cover the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish with it. Add codfish; cover with white 
sauce. Sprinkle the top with paprika and buttered 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven until crumbs are 
brown. 


SPANISH CAKE. 

‘2 cupful butter or substitute. 

cupful sugar. 
eggs. 

2 cupful milk. 

‘4; cupfuls prepared cake flour. 

teaspoontfuls baking powder. 
teaspoonful cinnamon. 

y2 teaspoonful salt. 

Cream shortening, add sugar gradually. Add 
beaten egg yolks, and beat hard. Sift flour, meas- 
ure, add dry ingredients, and sift three times. Add 
alternately with milk to first mixture. Fold in 
beaten egg whites. Bake 40 minutes in loaf pan in 
4 moderate oven (325-350 degrees F.). Cover with 
Maple icing and decorate with halves of walnut 
meats, 


BROWN BETTY PUDDING. 

Into a shallow buttered baking dash put a layer 
of peeled apples, cut into eighths. Sprinkle with 
brown sugar, nutmeg and pieces of butter. Spread 
slices of stale or fresh bread with butter. Dip 
the slices into cold water, but do not allow them 

ak. Add just enough water to bottom of bak- 

Ng dish to prevent burning. Cover the apples with 

the slices of bread, buttered side up. Sprinkle 

brown sugar on top. Bake in a moderate oven 

ul the apples are done. Serve with hard, foamy 
vanilla sauce. 


to s 


FRUIT JUICE COCKTAILS. 
Iced Orange Juice. 

Put in finely crushed ice to fill frappe glasses 
half full. Pour over it orange juice sweetened to 
taste. Serve on small plates covered with doilies. 

Honey Cocktail. 

1 cup orange juice. 

4 tablespoons lemon juice. 

3 tablespoons honey. 

Few grains salt. 

Mix ingredients thoroughly. Put crushed ice in 
cocktail glasses, pour in mixture and serve at once, 
garnished with orange rind. 


THANKSGIVING SALAD. 

Mold cranberry jelly in individual molds. Peel 
and slice oranges, cutting each slice in halves. 
Place mold of cranberry jelly on lettuce-covered 
salad plate, circle with half-slices of orange. 


PRUNE AND ORANGE JAM. 
cups prunes. 
oranges. 
cup sugar. 

Y% cup water. 

Wash prunes and cut pulp from pits. Put pulp 
through a food chopper. Peel oranges and cut in 
small pieces. Cut rind of 2 oranges into small 
pieces. Mix all together, add sugar and water; 
cook slowly until thick. Turn into sterilized glasses 
and when cool cover with paraffine. 


CHILDREN’S SPONGE CAKE. 

c. flour. 

c. sugar. 

tsps. baking powder. 

eggs in cup and sweet cream to fill remainder. 

Put all together in a mixing bowl and stir hard 

for 5 minutes. Bake about 10 minutes in gem pans. 
Makes 12 cakes. 


BREAD STICKS. 

Take balls of dough, roll on bread board with 
hands until 8 inches in length. Keep of uniform 
size and rounded ends, which may be done by 
bringing fingers close but not over ends of sticks. 
Let rise 15 minutes. Start baking in a hot oven, 
reducing the heat that sticks may be crisp and dry. 


LEMON BUTTER ICING. 
Y% cup butter. 

| teaspoonful grated lemon rind. 

tablespoons lemon juice. 
Sifted powdered sugar. 

Cream butter until very soft and add grated 
rind. Alternately add lemon juice and sugar, beat- 
ing until light, and adding sugar until icing is 
thick enough to spread. 


CORN MEAL MUFFINS. 
cup flour. 
cup corn meal. 
teaspoon salt. 
teaspoons baking powder. 
4 tablespoons melted butter. 
egg, slightly beaten. 
cup sweetened condensed milk. 
cup water. 

Mix and sift together dry ingredients. Dissolve 
sweetened condensed milk in water, add with egg 
to dry ingredients, beat well together. Add melted 
butter. Fill well-greased muffin tins two-thirds full 
of mixture. Bake in a rather hot oven (400 to 425 
degrees F.) fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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What is the best thing out? Ans.—An aching 
tooth. 


What is sold by the yard and worn by the foot? 
Ans.—A carpet. 

What has 
sponge. 


What is a nightmare? Ans.—A milkman’s horse. 


holes, yet holds Ans.—A 


water? 


It is labor which produces everything—all the 
riches, all the splendor, all the wealth. Nothing 
has any value until turned over by the hand of 
labor. Everything is begun by the hand of labor, 
and is finished by the hand of labor. Labor has 
produced all the wealth of the world.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 
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GUS CORVI 


The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


4 

3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. ¢ 
| Telephone Market 3285 } 
4 
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Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


bececes. a2 
eles rate 
N. H. HOWARD __ Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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Poe 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
{ ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
bowel. 
— ———e 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Sterling 
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The October meeting of No. 21 brought out the 
largest attendance in years. The magnet attracting 
was, ot President 
Charles P. Hew- 
son and William R. Trotter, former vice-president 


course, the presence of 


Vice-President 


many 
Howard, Austin 
to the 
the 


and at present delegate from the I. T. U. 


American Federation of Labor. To allow 
nembership to derive the greatest amount of good 
and pleasure from the addresses of our interna- 
a motion prevailed at the outset 

but essential business be dispensed with, 
business of the meeting was completed 
two o'clock. An invitation was sent 

No. 18, and Vice-President 

was the 
the 
A similar in- 


Stereotypers and 


who present at 
No: 21, vat 


latter's business. 


meeting, to join with 
of the 
extended to the 
also meeting in the same building. 

was declined by the Mailers, but 

Was accepted by the Stereotypers & Electrotypers, 
and at 2:20 p. m. the latter organization recessed 
the members enjoyed hearing Vice-President 
Mr. Trotter and President Howard in 


the order named. President Howard made a won- 


and 
Hewson, 
lly effective address on matters pertaining 
rized labor and gave a brief but interesting 

f the recent convention of the American 

ot Labor, and his tribute to, and ex- 

cerpts from, speeches of the leading figures of the 
Labor were enthusiasti- 
Due to the iact that the Stereotyp- 
had recessed and not ad- 
Howard delivered what he 
termed a serial address, the fore part of his talk 


nerican Federation of 
ly received. 

& Electrotypers 

urned, President 

the membership of both organizations, 

h the Stereotypers & Electrotypers re- 

their own meeting and Mr. Howard 

spoke along lines primarily of interest to the 

hical Union. After addressing the Ty- 

1 Union President Howard visited the 

i the shades of evening had 

{ the latter organization 


on, and 


d not previously had the pleasure 

= the three speakers found each of them 
, and the only regret was that the stay 
[ was so short that but a 
left early Monday morning for 

Vice-President Hewson left Tuesday, 

iid Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, the former going to 


cation with the other members 


Labor Convention, and 
acting on the belief that all of the executive offi- 
ers would avail themselves of the opportunity of 
g a meeting of No. 21, if possible, so an- 
unced upon the monthly bulletin, and wishes to 
regret that the balance of the Executive 
did not arrive in time to meet with the 
on Sunday. The writer was also informed 
‘ice-President Brown and Secretary-Treas- 
ays arrived in this city on Tuesday, and had 
ure on Wednesday of meeting Vice-Pres- 

1, who visited headquarters. 
As was noted last week invitations were sent to 
ll of the unions in California inviting 
s to attend No. 21’s meeting and hear our 
ial officers. 


central 


The response to these invi- 
ns was most gratifying, there being present 
members from almost every union in this section 
[ Officials of Oakland, Sacramento, 
Watsonville-Salinas, San Mateo, San 
er unions were in attendance and sev- 


ort tne state 


Stockton, 


expressed themselves as feeling more than 
for their trip. 
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Wednesday of next week there will be held the 
most important referendum election in years. Six 
constitutional amendments are to be voted upon. 
The first four of these amendments have been out- 
lined briefly in these columns, and the following 
propositions Nos. 5 and 6. 
Proposition No. 5 is an amendment to Sections 
1, 2 and 3, Article IX, Constitution, and is for the 
purpose of providing a rate of dues for all classes 
of members and requiring all working to pay pen- 
sion and mortuary assessments. 


is a description of 


This amendment 
is of the utmost importance and has been endorsed 
by all ot the otticers. Proposition 
No. 6 would amend Article XVII by striking out 
the entire article and substituting the new article 
as submitted to referendum by the convention, 


international 


All six propositions were ordered submitted by 
large the Indianapolis convention 
and all of them bear the hearty endorsement of the 


Majorities in 


chief executive of the International Typographical 
Union and should be most carefully considered 
by every member. Ballot boxes will be in all 
chapels of ten or more members, and for those in 
the smaller chapels the polls at the secretary’s 
chapel will be open from 12 noon to 6 p. m., and 
it is urged that all members take advantage of this 
opportunity to register their view upon these mat- 
ters of International law. Do not forget to exer- 
cise your right of franchise on next Wednesday. 

The resolution asking endorsement of the uni- 
form Labor Day insignia presented to the State 
Federation of Labor by instruction of the union 
and unanimously adopted by that body and by it 
sent to the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor was likewise unanimously adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor, with the amend- 
ment that the matter be put in the hands of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to select a suitable design and make ar- 
rangements for the manufacture and distribution 
in quantities. 

The unionizing of another daily newspaper in 
San Francisco was accomplished on October 14th, 
the L’Echo De L’Ouest being the new addition to 
the list of dailies employing members of the Ty- 
pographical Union. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the Union 
Printers’ Mutual Aid Society held in their hall in 
the Labor Temple and presided over by President 
Edward P. Garrigan, according to the report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Albert J. Springer a most 
gratifying gain both numerically and financially 
has been made. Seven new members were initi- 
ated and three absentees will be initiated some 
time before November 1. The membership drive 
under the direction of Ex-President James P. Ol- 
well has met with great success and will continue 
for some time. According to the organization’s 
medical director, Dr. A. B. McGill, very few of 


the members needed his services, and he states it 


is the most healthy organization in America, 
Secretary Springer reported a fund of $10,000 jn 
the treasury and a gain of some $500 for the last 
quarter, Chairman Olwell of the membership com. 
mittee committee will visit the various offices iy 
the near future and will be pleased to meet any 
one interested and explain the benefits derived 
through membership in the Society. Any member 
of No. 21, No. 36, or Mailers’ Union No. 18 js 
eligible for membership in the Society. The bene- 
fits are $10 per week, physician’s services and med- 
icine fer one year; $5 per week, medical attention 
and necessary medicine for second year, and the 
services of a physician and free medicine as long 
thereafter as needed. Compare this with any other 
benevolent organization and you will find that in 
the matter of protection you cannot better your- 
self. The dues are $1.25 per month, and initiation 
fee, according to age, is from $10 to $25. The So- 
ciety has been in existence for 40 years and has 
expended many thousands of dollars in benefits to 
its members. 

Charley Holden, well-known in printer circles 
about the bay district, has been admitted to the 
Home from Santa Ana Union. 

Tommy Hartman, now resident at the Union 
Printers Home, writes and extends best wishes to 
all his friends. 

Charles Gallagher returned last week from a 
prolonged stay in Florida. 

Dave Gravett has returned to Sacramento after 
visiting in the bay district. 

A. J. Cole, well-known to many San Francisco 
printers, is a recent arrival from New York. 

Apprentices taking the I. T. U. Course of Les- 
sons in printing are requested to send their lessons 
through the local office as in this way an up-to- 
date record of the progress of each student is at 
all times available. Either bring in the completed 
lessons ready for mailing or enclose in an extra 
envelope and address to San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, 701 Underwood Building. By so 
doing the union will be able to check on the pro- 
gress of its students and will obviate the necessity 
of calling these young men at stated intervals to 
ascertain their progress with the course. 

Students of the course are also requested to 
make payments therefor through the local office. 

Apprentices are requested to call at headquar- 
ters and secure their current working cards. 


Know Your Onions—Chapter VII. 

Union rules have brought about a _ condition 
that makes it necessary to procure a situation to 
be assured of market for sufficient labor power 
to provide a decent standard of living. 

Thus the steady situation has come to be re- 
garded as a thing of value, while in truth it lacks 
every element that tends to make for value—the 
situation cannot be sold, given away, taken with 
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one, nor gotton rid of except by abandonment. 
It gives its holder an assured market, but the sub 
or extra when employed is assured the same per 
diem. So the marketing of one’s labor power be- 
comes the asset. 

In good faith the union long ago demanded the 
six-day week as a basis for negotiation of scale 
of wages. Because some members, through over- 
time, earned in excess of the established weekly 
wage, it was decreed that overtime must be given 
out and members confine their activities 
six days per week. 

Seemingly a considerable number reason, if at 
all, that more than six days means more than six 
days’ pay, and that in turn means the enjoyment 
of more of the desirable things. Who can say 
authoritatively that a truck horse has not as broad 
a view of life? 

\Wage scale negotiations are predicated on the 
highest wage paid individuals, and where over- 
time is worked and not given out as contemplated 
by union law, the average wage is in excess of the 
F established wage, and this militates more than 

any other single factor in defeating attempts to 

increase the weekly wage. 

The fellows who are the beneficiaries 
appreciative that their conduct besides making 
precarious the position of themselves and others, 
who are supposed to undividedly possess all that 
belongs to the union, defeat the very purpose that 
brought the union into being. They in truth are 
bartering their union right for the proverbial mess 
of pottage. 

very printer whose average wage is in excess 
of the established wage provides employers with 

» the best argument they have ever advanced to de- 
feat demands for increases. 

Furthermore, the rules intended to keep miemi- 
bers from competing with each other for oppor- 
tunity to market their labor power has also denied 
employers the right to compete with each other for 
the services of individual members. 


to but 


are un- 


These same rules have had the effect of com- 
pelling members to limit their market to one par- 
ticular place and through necessity of the unem- 
ployed to find a market we each day parade the 
visible labor power for which there is no demand 
and in face of that condition hope 
wages. It is more silly than attempting to 
lift one’s self over the stiles by the bootstraps. 

(Next week: Things we all know.) 

a eee 


“Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
which bar a thousand harms and lengthen life.”— 
Shakespeare. 


to perceptibly 
raise 


bet 
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MAILER®S’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 
The San Francisco Mailers’ Union had one of 
the largest and best meetings in their history last 
Sunday. Quite a few members of the Oakland 
Mailers’ Union were in attendance also. The mem- 
bers had the pleasure of a visit from the president 
of the International Typographical Union, Chas. 
P. Howard, and President Chas. N. Smith of the 
Mailers’ Trade District Union. Both presidents 
addressed the meeting on subjects of vital impor- 
tance to the mailers, namely the dissolution of the 
Mailers’ Trade District Union. Both speakers 
were listened to very attentively and when the 
members of the mailer union cast their votes om 
October 26 they cannot say the propositions were 
not explained thoroughly by both sides. The union 
at its meeting Sunday rescinded the action taken 
last meeting in repudiating their scale signed five 
months ago by President Edward P. Garrigan 
and Secretary Carl W. Von Ritter. The paid ads 
that the Clarion a few weeks ago 
were published without the authority of the San 
Francisco Mailers’ Union. 
= Ss 
GIGANTIC STATE WATER PLAN. 
Reservoir sites capable of storing 6,618,000 acre 
feet water and development of which would 
cost the State $134,000,000, will be viewed by the 
State Legislative Water Committee when it makes 
a tour of Northern California next week. 


appeared in 


of 


According 
to figures made public today by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, the 
listed Bailey 


reservoir sites 
co-ordinated water conserva- 
tion plan report for inspection of the committee 
with the storage capacity and estimated cost are: 
Kennet Sacramento River; 
elevation 420 feet 


seven 
in the 


reservoir On upper 
2,900,000 acre feet capacity; 
$80,000,000. 

Fairview 
acre feet 
000,000. 

Oroville reservoir on Feather River; 345,000 acre 
elevation 300 feet; cost $35,000,000. 
Narrows reservoir on Yuba 445,000 acre 
elevation 435 feet; $30,000,000. 

Iron Canyon project Sacramento River; 
1,121,900 acre feet storage; elevation 151 feet; 
$26,000,000. 


3. €OSt 


reservoir 1,400,000 


$46,- 


River; 
feet; 


on Trinity 


storage; elevation 370 cost 


feet storage; 
River; 
feet storage; cost 
on 
cost 


River; 307,000 
cost $11,- 


American 


190 


Folsom reservoir on 


acre feet elevation feet; 


000,000. 


Parker reservoir on Bear River 


storage; 


; 100,000 acre feet 


storage; elevation 250 feet; cost $6,000,000. 
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TORNADO HELD “ACT OF GOD.” 
If a workman is injured by an act of God, he 
can claim no benefits under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Wisconsin State Industrial 
Commission has ruled. A salesman was hurt in 
the St. Louis tornado. The commission held that 
his injury was “an act of God” and that, therefore, 
he can get no compensation. 
— > 
CRITICISM OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 

Free comment and criticism of the public policy 
of public officials by newspapers is justified when 
it relates to a matter of interest, subject to its 
substantial truth and the want of malice, the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court ruled. 

The ruling was in a decision in the case of Will 
H. Zorn, editor and publisher of the Weekly 
Howell County Gazette of West Plains, Mo. A 
jury awarded $800 to J. B. Aldridge, sheriff of the 
county, for an alleged libelous 


article in Zorn’s 
paper. 
The article declared moonshine liquor and in- 
toxicated persons were making appearance, and 
asserted if the officials did not investigate and take 
action “the people of Howell County” 
a change in November.” 

The District Court of Appeals affirmed the ver- 
dict, holding the story in the paper was not privi- 
leged. The Supreme Court overruled the appel- 


late court, holding the article was privileged. 


would get 
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Stoves Reduced ! 


Our Holiday Bargain Stove 
Department Has Just Opened! 


Wedgewood Ranges at far 
8 


below original prices. 


‘ 
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| A remarkable featuring of Buck and 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held Friday Evening, October 14, 1927. 
Called to order at 8 p. m., by President Wm. P. 


tanton 
j 


Roll Call of Officer lent 
t and Delegate Stanley Roman 


Presi Baker 


appointed 


Paul 
Green of the 


Communications: trom 


arrive from 
in San Francisco 

ay next week, go- 

mie of said days, and to 
Mor Council next 
Build- 
last two meetings. From 

1 Electrical Workers No. 151, 


for the bond campaign. 


Francisco 


From 
International Union in- 
ormer Local 
., explaining how 
! appropriated 
and publicity, 


members of 


submit an ac- 
indicates the Interna- 


having revoked the charter of 


nd reorg zed the former mem- 
sw charter, and incidentally signing 
se Clothing Company of St. Louis 
label. 
from 
1, dealing with the pend- 


Communication 
extension of the Moccasin 


to San 


Francisco, and 


stepdown station in San 
ll possible publicity in 


issue of two million dollars. 


In to incorporate 


1mum wage, and referred the 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


Members of Labor Unions 


out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Fostor’s Lunches. 
Goldstone of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Market Street R. R. 


Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


Bros., manufacturers 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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matter to the Secretary for further action; recom- 
mended declaration of intention to levy a boycott 
on the Purity Stores; on request of Secretary, the 
recommendation was held in abeyance pending ef- 
forts at adjustment by the Bakery Drivers; re- 
ported on hearing with representatives of the Citi- 
zens’ Campaign Committee for the Street Railway 
Extension Bonds, and that it had been agreed with 
them that the Council issue an appeal for contribu- 
tions to all labor organizations, proceeds to be used 
on a 50-50 basis, for campaigns of advertising and 
publicity in behalf of said bond issue and in behalf 
of the Power Line Bond issue, the citizens’ com- 
mittee to handle the campaign for the first-men- 
teoned issue, and the Labor Council to handle the 
campaign for the latter Committee re- 
ported also having appointed the president and five 
delegates to act on a citizens’ committee to cam- 


issue. 


paign for all three pending bond issues, such com- 
mittee being called together by the Mayor and the 
Board of Supervisors to act that same evening, 
October 14th, to-wit: Delegates C. D. Mull, John 
S. Daly, Felix J. Dumond, William Rhys, W. T. 
Bonsor and President Wm. P. Stanton, ex-officio. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks, report the 
Purity Stores unfair to their organization. Culinary 
Workers, report that the new place called Gene 
Compton’s at 45 Powell is fair to their organiza- 
tions, but that other Compton places are unfair, 
the said places being under separate managements; 
Cooks report that in the future all barbecues will 
have union cooks. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Recommended 
the Council endorse a proposed ordinance provid- 
ing for the inspection of moving picture machines, 
spot lights and theatrical projection apparatus, and 
the payment of fees for inspection. Concurred in. 

Charlotte Lodes, organizer for the Workers’ 
Health Bureau at 799 Broadway, New York City, 
gave an interesting address of the work and aims 
ot that organization, in their efforts to gather 
data and make theem available in securing legisla- 
tion against insanitary conditions in industrial em- 
ployments, and to establish safety in mines and 
other places of employment. Her address was well 
received. 

Auditing Committee reported favorably on the 
bills, which were ordered paid. 

Council adjourned at 9 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note: All union men and women are sincerely 
urged to patronize the union label, card and button 
at every opportunity, and to ride on the Municipal 
Railway cars whenever possible. 

= > 
WILL RULE ON STRIKE CASE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Frank P. Baker, chief counsel for the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, of Indianapolis has been notified that 
the United Supreme Court will rule on the case 
against Robert Armstrong and John M. Parker, 
organizers for the union, who were found guilty 
of contempt of court growing out of the strike of 
the Indianapolis street railway workers a year ago. 

The two men were found guilty of contempt by 
Judge Robert C. Baltzell, who had issued an in- 
junction against the strikers, prohibiting the men 
employed and others from advising or persuading 
the street car employees to quit their employment. 
The company set out that the employees had 
signed individual contract to work. The case was 
appealed to the United States Court of Appeals 
and judge Albert Anderson of that court sus: 
tained Judge Baltzell’s ruling. Mr. Baker, ag 
counsel for the union, appealed the case again to 
the Supreme Court for a ruling. 

> = 

Every man deems that he has precisely the trials 
and temptations which are the hardest of all for 
him to bear; but they are so because they are the 
very ones he needs.—Richter. 
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EQUITY JUDGES ARE TYRANTS. 
The injunction process in labor disputes was as- 
sailed by speakers at the American Federation of 


error 


Labor convention, following a scathing report on 
this evil by the resolutions committee. 

The committee was unsparing in its criticism 
and declared that to define the 
jurisdiction of equity courts. Enforcement of Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws, it was stated, has been directed 
exclusively against trade unions, though the stat- 
ute was not intended for this purpose. 

The abuse of the equity power is a Frankenstein 
that will, unless halted, “eat up the liberties of the 
people,” declared Matthew Woll, American Fed- 
eration of Labor vice-president. He insisted that 
the equity power of courts be defined. He urged 
repeal of anti-trust laws, enactment of a real anti- 
monopoly law and the acknowledgment that work- 
ers are free to organize unhampered along lines 
of mutual helpfulness. 


it was necessary 


Andrew Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union, said the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the stone cutters’ case is the most em- 
phatic warning that has come to the working peo- 
ple “to recover and guard their inheritance and 
freedom.” 

He said the vigorous enforcement of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law would make it impossible 
to hold an American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion except secretly in a cellar or “like the early 
English trade unions, on a moor, where they buried 
the records.” 

“You have in the past blamed the judges,” said 
Mr. Furuseth. “If you want to get relief from 
the misuse of equity (a beautiful name for a rotten 
thing), you should have the jurisdiction of the 
judge defined, so he will not overstep it. 

“Tf you 
mutual 


want to get rid of the obstacles to 
assistance, elect legislatures which will 
define the equity powers, not judges who will con- 
strue them.” 


a 


The poisoning of the human soul by hatred, the 
darkening of the human mind by lies, and the 
hardening of the human heart by slaughter and de- 
struction are evils that spread and fester long aiter 
the guns have stopped.—G. B. Shaw’ 
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“BRISBANE PHILOSOPHY.” 
By Frederick West, 


Member Window Cleaners’ Union, Nocal No. 44. 

Much has been said of late about our noted 
writer, Arthur Brisbane. We have heard people 
say how brilliant and how well posted he is, which 
is all very true, no doubt. But a great many of 
us find it necessary to dispute some of his state- 
ments in the daily press. 


Mr. Brisbane is evidently becoming very ver- 
satile. He has been setting himself up as an au- 
thority on how immigration should be regulated. 

He is consistently boosting the prosperity of the 
country and remarking on the high wage scale of 
the vores 


Many of Mr. Brisbane we 
notice, and have no doubt disputed, but the most 
predominating features which have interested the 
are the two mentioned above; in fact, 
they are directly opposite to the workers’ 
edge and efforts. 


other elucidations 


workers 


knowl- 


Brisbane has advocated 
1rowing open the doors and letting everyone in, 
and stated that it was a mistake to enforce the 
restrictions and regulations of immigration. We 
recall that at one time he stated something to the 
effect that every immigrant should have so much 
to enter this country 


On immigration, Mr. 


money whereby it would 
bring more money into the country, owing to the 
fact that they must spend money for the neces- 
B sities of life when they first arrive. If this plan 
were adopted no doubt we would find it would 
take about a million immigrants coming in to off- 
set the stupendous amount of money that Ameri- 


can tourists spend in foreign countries every year. 


Not long ago, when Mr. Brisbane 
was coming West, he mentioned the fact that 
Mexican track laborers were getting $5 a day, and 
“a little lighter” getting still more. Evi- 
dently Mr. Brisbane is not aware of the fact that 
the Department of Labor of the United States 
Government statistics show that the average pay 
for the railroad workers is only $17 per week, 
which is more than the track laborers would re- 
ceive, as they are the poorest payed of all rail- 
road employees. 


High wages. 


those 


point of viewd this 
could well be called a menace. 


From labor’s philosophy 
‘Brisbane 


: ” 
gestion. 


philosophy” is “capitalist auto-sug- 
The capitalist is trying to take the work- 
ers mind off the grim realities of life, trying to 
kill his desire; and desire is progress, desire is ad- 
vancement, If labor were convinced by this prop- 
they would be satisfied with the condi- 
tions which prevail, and to be satisfied is to stand 
still. It also has a retrograding effect upon the 
mentality. Labor must shut its mental door to 
such propaganda. It must keep up its initiative 
and energetic struggle to pull itself out of the 
seemingly bottomless pit of the poorly paid wage 
earner, They also must demand and fight to get 
the new social wage scale which, without a doubt, 
they are entitled to in every respect. 


> 
AUTO KILLINGS GROW. 


Deaths by automobiles are increasing at the rate 
i 2000 annually, according to the American Road 
Builders’ Association. The average killings, the 
bast five years, was 23,000. 

/ The largest number of accidents occur between 
> and 6 in the afternoon, when workers are hurry- 
Mg to their homes. Less than 5 per cent of all 
Féccidents are the result of faulty mechanism or 
Mproperly designed roads or streets. The human 
machine is responsible for the remaining 95 per 
of the accident total, it is said. 


aganda, 


cent 


More than 7000 school children, the majority be- 
‘ween the ages of 6 and 12 years, are killed 
‘ y in traffic accidents because they have not 


developed the ability to judge 
B“istance, 


Btulls. 
Tully speed and 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

American Federation of Labor convention at 
Los Angeles bitterly attacks abuse of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes and directs Federation’s 
executive council to call national conference to 
consider subject; action of convention makes limi- 
tation of the injunction labor’s paramount issue. 

Engineers of Main Central Railroad get increase 
in wages, bringing scale up to those of other rail- 
roads in Eastern territory. 

John E. Giles, chief auditor of the American 
Federation of Labor and well known to trade 
unionists throughout the country, dies in hospital 
at Washington, D. C. 

Agreement between operators and United Mine 
Workers for payment of Jacksonville scale pend- 
ing wage conferences next February ends long 
tie-up of soft coal mines in all districts except 
Ohio and Western and Central Pennsylvania. 

Conference of labor representatives to meet 
November 14 at Pittsburgh to plan help for strik- 
ing coal miners in Western Pennsylvania is called 
by American Federation of Labor 
President William Green assails repressive tactics 
of operators and serves notice that labor will fight 
to the limit political powers of Pennsylvania that 
back operators in their fight to 
union. 


convention; 


crush miners’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 
gives floor of its New York headquarters to Radio 
Station WEVD, only labor radio station in the 
East, named after Eugene V. Debs. 

Getting both sides in a labor dispute together 
for discussion and conciliation best means of pre- 
venting strikes, 


International Ladies’ 


says Russell Sage Foundation in 
report declaring Canadian experience teaches pro- 
hibition of strikes or lockouts by legislation is fu- 
tile means of attempting to avert industrial tie-ups. 

Supreme Court, in sweeping decision, restores 
Teapot Dome Naval Reserve oil fields to complete 
ownership and control of United States Govern- 
ment; decision calls former Secretary of the In- 
terior Fall “faithless public officer,” and says he 
conspired to beat law and naval oil policy; Fall 
and Harry F. Sinclair, oil magnate, go on trial 
October 17 on indictment charging conspiracy in 
connection with Teapot Dome lease. 


Spanish Socialist votes that none of its 
members appointment to the new 
National Assembly, which marks the first parlia- 
mentary assemblage in Spain since dissolution of 
old Parliament in 1923. 

Eight workers killed, 
mill collapses at 


party 
should accept 


eighteen hurt, 
Wis., 


when paper 
Appleton, burying men un- 
der tons of steel and brick. 

American Federation of Labor convention passes 
resolution urging higher pay for postal employees 
and affirms a committee recommendation for con- 
tinued effort for enactment by Congress of a bill 
providing a 10 per cent salary 
office night workers. 


increase for post- 


Iexplosion at oil distillation plant at Eldorado, 
Ark., kills four workers and injures score of others. 


- 


He—You must economize! 
If I were to die, 


Think of the future 
where would you be? 

She—I should be here all right. 
—where would you 
(Sheffield). 


The question is 


be?-—Weekly Telegraph 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


: Bank of Italy 


National S3ing; Association 


Sutter 6654 


Fifteen 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


be--- ee 


aoe | 


BENDER’S 


The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


on! 


BUY IT TODAYI1! 


SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 


SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 


a E FR 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


ee 
Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
; Sandell 
TAILOR 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor 
| eee 


Corner Ellis Street 


ad 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
: EASIEST TERMS 
| 
{ 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


io 4 


ee 


wee ery 


—— 
EE EASIER IF YOU HAVE A PURPOSE 
: 


Saving money comes easiest to those who have a 
definite purpose in mind. The Humboldt ‘‘Ambition 
Bond” names thirty good purposes for saving, and 


tells how to accomplish them. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS - 
Head Office: 


COMMERCIAL - 
783 Market Street, near a” 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 


sees 


442 2nd St. 


4 


Owned, Managed 
and Operated by } 
Californians. 


Serves more than a 
million customers. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 
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Francisco unions 
O. Johanson of 
the upholsterers, 
firemen, George 
George P. 

{ the 


Federation of 
Wednesday 
district three 
organizations and 
lifferent trade union offi- 
of Women Voters 


number of 


yesterday at noon and 
While 

headquarters at the 
aves for Washington, 


cil this evening. 


norning on the Overland 


iance to a dual organi- 
>d Clothing Cutters and 
yers of Gar- 

26, have reaffiliated 
statement has been re- 


San Francisco Labor 


criticism recently directed 


general president of the 


cominiittee 

and entertain- 
itresses’ Union, 
‘urk streets. 
4 


submitted 


at a recent 
Secretary Emma 
the Painters 

ion, who is visit- 
Idressed the Building 


President Hed- 


: 


Better Shoes 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


At Less Cost 


By the power of concentration at our down-town 
store, 825 Market Street, we now offer 
you America’s best makes in 
Juvenile Footwear at 


LESS COST TO YOU 


Philade 
; Shocla 
825 MARKET STREET AT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


6 P.M. 


Brief Items of Interest 


oe eee ee ee we oe ooo eo 4 


ricks spoke on conditions in the painters’ trade in 
various parts of the country, according to Secre- 
tary Doyle. 

Addressing a special meeting of Typographical 
Union No. 21, International President Charles P. 
Howard spoke on general conditions in the union. 
The meeting was well attended by visitors from 
Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, Watsonville, San 
Jose and other cities. The stereotypers of San 
Francisco turned out in a body for the meeting. 
Other distinguished speakers at the meeting were 
Austin Hewson, second vice-president, and Wil- 
liam R. Trotter of Vancouver, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union. 

A study of a proposed ordinance to require an 
examination of moving picture projection ma- 
chines, spotlights and other theatrical machines has 
been made by a committee consisting of Theodore 
Johnson, Henry Heidelberg and Emil G. Buehrer. 
The committee has given the proposition its en- 
dorsement. 


Addressing the Labor Council at its last meet- 
ing, Miss Charlotte Lodes, organizer of the Work- 
ers’ Health Bureau of New York, discussed the 
adoption of new measures for the protection of 
the health and lives of workers. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 
State Federation of Butchers, to be held Sunday 
in the Labor Temple, will be attended by inter- 
national officers, reports Milton S. Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the Federation. The following officers 
are expected to be present at the meeting: Presi- 
dent Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer Den- 
nis Lane and M. J. Kelly, first international vice- 
president. President Maxwell has issued a call to 
all unions affiliated with the Federation to be rep- 
resented at the meeting. J. J. Kretzner, secretary 
of the State Federation of Butchers, has been do- 
ing organizing work for the past week in Santa 
Rosa, Cloverdale and Healdsburg, reports Presi- 
dent Milton S. Maxwell. Kretzner has been en- 


deavoring to enroll men engaged in the butchers’ 
trade in these cities in the Butchers’ Union jn 
Santa Rosa. 

Workers here have been warned against the 
purchase of prison-made garments. A resolution 
adopted at the convention of the American ['eq- 
eration of Labor affirmed the contract system oj 
prison labor to be inhuman and dishonest. Pricon- 
ers should be employed at useful toil, and thei; 
labor should not be exploited for profit, the res 
tion declared. The Francisco Trades U; 
Promotional League, represented by W. G. 
septe, is urging laborites to look for the unj 
card and button in order to guard against the pur 
chase of the prison-made garments. 

Supplementing a recent meeting during which 
Greek cooks were instructed in trade unionism, a 


San 


meeting is being arranged for the instruction oj 
Slavonian cooks, this being the second largest na- 
tional group represented in Cooks’ Union, Local 
No. 44. The series will later be extended to cover 
all the nationalities embraced in the union, ac- 
cording to Secretary Benkert. 

Following their attendance of the California 
State Federation of Labor, Felix Dumond and 
K. D. Flagg, delegates from Auto Mechanics’ 
Local No. 1305, attended the Pacific Coast confer- 
ence of delegates from the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists held in Los Angeles. Delegates 
from unions in California, Oregon and Washington 
were present at the conference, and submitted re- 
ports showing machinists’ unions to be in good 
cqndition on the Coast. With the idea of solidify- 
ing the machinists’ unions on the Coast, a perma- 
nent organization of delegates from all Pacilic 
Coast lodges was perfected at the convention. In 
order to help this idea, it was decided to hold con- 
ferences more frequently in the future. 


Sd 
CITIZENS’ BOND COMMITTEE. 


With 150 represenattives from a score and a half 
of civic organizations present, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee that will promote interest favoring the pas 
sage of the three municipal bond issues that will 
be on the ballots in the November election 
organized at a meeting in the Supervisors’ cham- 
ber in the City Hall last Friday night. 


chairman; 
John A, 
Supervisor 


Henry Boyen, attorney, voted 
H. R. Hubbard, and 
O'Connell, while 


Warren Shannon acted as temporary chairman 


was 
vice-chairman, 
secretary-treasurer, 


The committee was organized through co-opera- 
tion of Mayor Rolph and the public utilities, 
Finance and Street Committees of the Supervisors, 
by authorization of the board as a whole. 


A lively discussion arose over the order of prece- 
dence to be given these on the ballots. Dr. \M. 
James McGranahan led a faction determined 1! 
municipal railways should be given preference, 
while representatives of labor organizations wanted 
the power lines in first place. The matter finally 
was left to the-general committee for decision 


> 


A pedestrian, bumped by a taxicab, found h 
self lying in the street directly in the path o 
steam roller. “That reminds me,” he cried; I was 
to bring home some pancake flour.’”—The Open 


Road. 


D CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


